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“Proclaim Liberty throughout a!l tho laa, to all 
the iniab:tants thezeof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that m‘)- 
itary anthority takes, for the time, tae place of all munie- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
sad that, under that state of thiags, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exelusive 
mamagusent of the subject, not only the Parsipent oF 
THK Ustrep States, bat the Comwaxper oF THE Army, 
HAS POWER TO onpER TUF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES... . From the instant 
that the slavcholding States become tho theatre of a war, 
CIviL, servile, or foreizn, fro: that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to iaterference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHicH It CAN BR INTERFERED 
wir, from aclaim of indemnity for slaves taken or de 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It is a war power, I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and Must CARRY IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE Laws OF Wan ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal instita- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THR 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies arc set in martial 
array, the commandors of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q ADAMS, 
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VALLANDIGHAM’S MEETING. 


necting of the Copperheads was held at the 
.¢ corner of Broadway and Twenty-sec- 
sod street, on Saturday evening. There were about 
500 persons present, (no ladies.) who amused them- 
vives by chatting and smoking, shouting and stamp- 
no, until the spe aker arrived. We did not discover 
jv distinguished gentlemen among the auditors— 
indeed, there was not even a notorious character 
nresent until John McKeon made his appearance. 
He was soon followed by Ben Wood, who looked 
ale, Luke F. Cozzens, and others of that kid- 
nev. Cozzens made a few remarks, and then intro- 
duced Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, who was greeted with 
cheers. Mr. V. isa man of medium height, has a 
fesh countenance, sharp eyes, and a Jewish nose. 
His dark hair is slightly touched with the frost of 
forty-five winters. Lis self-assurance is one of the 
most prominent characteristics noticeable in his tone 
»/yowe and manner of address. As a speaker, he 
does not reach a fourth-rate status. Ilis manner is 
forved and monotonous, his matter common-place 
and inelegantly expressed ; but he has a faculty of 
«ving bold and unpatriotic things in plain words, 
and be has made himself familiar with points that 
never fail to please the copperheads. That his au- 
Jitors were copperheads was made manifest by their 
continuous hissing when the name of Avraham Lin- 
coln was mentioned. When the speaker alluded to 
the conscription act, a number of parties present de- 
fied the power of the authorities to draft them. He 
declared that the President has been clothed with 
the power of dictator. His speech was a rehash of 
his treasonable utterances in Congress. He said he 
was not aware until his arrival that threats had been 
made that this or that man should not speak, or he 
would have taken an earlier train. (Applause.) The 
purpose at Washington was to crush out the Demo- 
cratic party ; but they could not sueceed. (Cheers.) 
This is not Cooper Institute. (Laughter.) It is a 
spontaneous mecting. He came to speak of things 
which had been done. Where was gold ?—invisible, 
only serving the purposes of the coin collector. 
What was their currency ? (Voices: “ Greenbacks 
—postage stamps.”) What was their debt? They 
would be willing to settle at $71,000,000 when we 
started. What is thedebtnow ? Only $2,227,000- 
00 of appropriations by Congress. The purse, 
which was intended to be in the hands of the people 
for the protection of their liberties, was now placed 
fortwo years in the hands of the President—for 
what ?—to control the life-blood of the nation, its 
business and currency. Part of it was intended to 
enter into the negro trade. The idea of compensa- 
ted emancipation entered into the mind of Mr. Lin- 
coln (hisses) which, being interpreted into good old- 
fashioned English, means “ greenback abolition.” 
(Great laughter.) Bat that scheme had been de- 
feated. (A Voice—* What can we do?”) I'll tell 
you. We can do what we are doing to-night. We 
can vote, We can try this question before the great 
tribunal of the people. (A Voice—* We'll fight.”) 
We are good Democrats, and if we are beaten, we 
vill submit; and if they are beaten, by the Eternal, 
they must submit. (Applanse.) Well, what else ? 
Congress has given the President the sword. Your 
misrepresentatives did it. (Voices—* No, no!”) 
Yes, yes, Democrats did it. I did not do it. (A 
plause.) IPL had had my way, the sword would 
never have been drawn. ‘I would have passed the 
Crittenden resolutions. (Applause.) There were 
$57,000 men sent to the war, and committees every- 
where helped send them, and they went voluntarily. 
And I think no place did more of that kind of thing 
than New York. (Voices—* Yes, yes.” “ The mob 
. .") Congress had attempted to invest the 
Frendent with power to pe every citizen be- 
Ween twenty and forty-five to serve in the army as 
* conseript. (Voices—* He can't do it.” “ Don’t 
pricey: Not another man.” “ He can’t raise an- 
ther man.” “We won't go.”) ‘This bill had, so 
far as Congress could, surrendered the entire mili- 
‘wy power of the government into the hands of the 
pentant-—-both the purse and the sword. What 
we could be needed to make a Dictator? (A 
0 a een Laughter.) By courage, and firm- 
cikbannee the minority had compelled the 
tae — every provision that did not relate to 
compelled the witht Srey Seer ae 
ratien of B 'e withdrawal of the proposed authori- 
clei Marshals to inquire into disloyal 
practices such as they were engaged in to-night. 
(Applause and laughter.) The had 1 red 
a amendinent that s H eiti oo ret berets 
the draft shail “y rs citizens arrested for resisting 
tine (A = nes ty over to the civil author- 
Preside poner ithout these amendments, the 
eaten, lahaee ecare had all the power of Cinein- 
88 to the will fs! na! init ee) ot 
Pend the writ of habe “go _— ah gion age, 
thousand imiles aw - cone anywhere, even a 
would be deel te tom the rebellion, that law 
te det unconstitutional, (Applause.) 
fives to-a men a resistance that the common law 
ing his. house , prevent a trespasser from enter- 
inenarean ~— with reference to that law. 
with ress for the attempted wrong exists 
regard to that as to any other wrong. Any 
Hest cor i : . hE pf ‘ 
iN! irt will decide the lay unconstitutional and 
egal. Then, as to the bill itti he Presid 
and his assoriates to imnri permitting the President 
texion of a Unieed 8 imprison a man until a distant 
of all eiecpaioas mares Court ; if a man is cleared 
Ure of the Prentn ney be detained at the pleas- 
contin. esilent, unless he choose to take an un- 
Sttutional and execrab] h. - CApnl I 
¥a3 an unequal , able oat ( pplause.) It 
times: te ten rt outrage in ancient or modern 
would heen waled by even Bomba, of Naples, 
rould like to see it. (Applau Austri 
considered theaaet ell P se.) ustria was 
remedy for thexe y until we had ours. As to the 
bstticion t outrages, he said that as long as 
Were allowed “bar en and a free ballot 
of redress. (A “0s 4d recommend no other mode 
Bat when the. PP rt and a voice, * That's it.”) 
favor of their TCR es were invaded, he was in 
© of defn anne Some other and more efficient 
app} ending their liberties. (Thunders of 
PPiause.) He did not beli : 
Would be inv , 0 ieve that those rights 
aded, because the stupidity that has 
by those in power must foresee the 
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One step fart, ever was a tyrant who would go 


er in his tyranny than he knew his 
t pega submit to, (A voiwe—* I'd advise 
re chter) ss our powder dry.” Applause and 
readed 2 oc. Poke not as a revolutionist. He 
re * convulsive revolution among such a 
00 Face ‘are, with all the ferocity of the Aeaiedion 
hasta! ut _he was not willing to become a slave. 
—,) The life that a man has to lose is as 
{icc with the liberties that he has to 
tution ap geome? _ But for our love for the Consti- 
Ritted 4, the Union, we should never have sub- 


sustain hee we have. The army was raised to 


Constitution and the laws. How had it 
erted ? The officers of the army, all seek- 


to keep up the war. These were the men who had 
got up the pretended meetings of regiments, and 
sent word that they were going to come back and 
put down the Democratic traitors and secessionists 
of the North. He would tell these shoulder-strap- 
ped gentlemen that they could not intimidate us; 
that they underrated the spirit of freedom in those 
who stayed at home. They could not frighten us, 
as we outnumber them three to one—even if the 
soldiers are with them. (Applause.) They had 
better fight the enemy before they fight us who feed 
them. When they do come back, there is not a cot 
of a free Democrat that will not have these resolu- 
tions pasted to the walls, and staring them in the 
face. These officers had their duty to fight the en- 
emy, and the duty of his hearers was to fight aboli- 
tion rebels at the North. Let them look to their 
business ; they are amenable to military law. We 
are, and mean to be amenable only to the civil law. 
(Applause.) The object of the war has changed to 
the purpose of abolishing slavery in the South. 
(“ Yes.”) The men who spoke last night were 
pledged to oppose the war in that event. (* Yes, 
yes.” “ How are you, John Van Buren?” “ Way- 
ward sisters.”) What was the object of a vigorous 
prosecution of the war? Disunion, separation, de- 
struction, despotism. Such must be the result, as 
they could not change the policy of the administra- 
tion. He could not support such a policy. Our 
duty now was a vigorous prosecution of peace, for 
the Union. (Loud cheers.) The power of the 
yurse and the sword, now vested in the President, 
O would not consent to, for it could work nothing 
else than despotism or disunion. (Applause.) He 
was for a reorganization through a National Con- 
vention. Through no other means could the Union 
be restored. (Cheers.) (A voice—* Suppose the 
South won’t come back?”) How do you know 
they won’t come back? (A voice—* The Tribune 
says so.”) (Laughter and applause.) Tlad_ the ex- 
periment been tried to get them back? He would 
not trust Jeff. Davis and Benjamin with the work 
of reconstruction. Their refusal to return did not 
annoy him, and he was not going to war merely for 
the sake of whipping them into subjection. Neither 
he nor the gentlemen of this city who had proposed 
to the South to come back, had the power to offer 
conciliation and compromise now. They were 
much like that personage who took our Saviour up 
into an exceedingly high mountain. (Langhter.) 


ties to spring up in the South, and restore the ordi- 
nary instrumentalities ; something beside a party to 
repel invasion. (Applause.) Officers elected by 
this means in the South would be ready to agree 
upon terms of settlement and compromise with the 
officers of the North, to be by that time elected. 
(Great applause.) He had not expected the Rich- 
mond Enquirer to agree with him any more than the 
Washington Chronicle, the gree | Post, or the N. 
Y. Times. (Hisses.) Mr. Lincoln had attempted 
to inculcate the idea that the Union was older than 
the Constitution—that the child is older than the 
father. (Laughter.) He exhibited a coin, coined 
by the State of Connecticut in her sovereignty after 
1787. (Applause.) She didn’t issue any green- 
backs. (Applause and laughter.) It was a copper 
coin and had a copper head on it. (Great laughter.) 
Bat it was the head of liberty. (Thunders of ap- 

lause.) Referring to the insurrection in Poland, 
Ie said it was against a conscription act not one- 
tenth as odious as ours. He denied that we owe 
any obedience to our conscription act, saying that 
the President has no right to call upon us. We are 
under no obligation to respond beyond the limits of 
law constitutionally enacted. We have a right to 
argue this question first before the people, as well 
as any other question. The Democratic party had 
fought the war of 1812, and the Mexican war, with- 
out suppressing opposition sentiments, and without 
imprisoning peacetul citizens in bastiles. ( Applause.) 
In conclusion, the speaker counselled the govern- 
ment not to interfere with the constitutional rights 
of the citizens or States of the North—New York 
Tribune, 9th inst. 





COPPERHEADS IN THE GRANITE STATE. 





If the South need any assistance, I will go out 
and assist them. * * I won't do a thing to sus- 
tain the President, the Administration, Congress, or 
any of the piratical crew that have control of this 
government. I won’t do anything that ean be in- 
terpreted as in any way supporting this war. * * 
I am personally acquainted with Jefferson Davis. I 
have seen letters from him. He is a man of won- 
derful executive power and firmness of will, and the 
only one who could have successfully conducted the 
South through her present struggle. * *  Presi- 
dent Lincoln is a knave, an imbecile, a usurper and 
a tyrant, who curses the country with bis adminis- 
tration. * * Poor, miserable, ignoraut, lousy ne- 
gro. * * The blood-thirsty followers of beasts, 
the clergy. [Jonn H. Georce, defeated Copper- 
head candidate for Congress in 2d district, N. H.] 


Iama rebel. I was locked up forty days in a 
jail, I never saw the inside of before, because I am 
in favor of a free government for white people, and 
not for niggers. SLAVERY 18 RIGHT. It cannot 
be proved that Slavery is a sin. Any physician can 
disprove that position. The forearms of negroes are 
four inches longer than those of a white man’s. 
They never sprung from Adam. God never made 
an animal, except a skunk, that smells half so bad. 
I AM DEATH ON MINISTERS. They have been 

reaching the negro twenty-five years, but I have n’t 
eard them for ten years, because I have n’t been 
inside of a church for that period. They are always 
preaching the negro, and in my town they have n’t 
aaa any souls for a many years. Nig- 
gers are their breakfast, dinner, supper, and lodg- 
ing. Go home, and vote the Democratic ticket. 
(Dr. Nat. BarcHetprR, a leading copperhead, and 
member of the Rockingham County Democratic Com- 
mittee, in a speech at the N. H. Democratic State 
Convention. } 

“I do not believe aggression by arms is a suitable 
or possible remedy for existing evils.” [FRANKLIN 
Pierce, in a speech from baleony of Eagle Hotel, 
Concord, April 19, 1861.] 


“ What are to be the ultimate fruits of having 
first wronged, and then conquered and humiliated 
a spirited and gallant le, whose fathers were the 
loved friends and co-laborers with our fathers in the 
Revolution, and who have nobly stood with us, as 
companions and fellow-soldiers, in every war with 
foreign foes since that period, remains to be seen.” 
[Prerce. Published in the N. H. Patriot, afier the 
capture of Fort Donelson.) 3 

« Gentlemen, radical abolition must be pnt down. 
This great and glorious country will be shattered 
into tragments if it is not, or else we shall find our- 
selves at last brought urder the iron rule of military 


Selections. 


FROM GENERAL BANKS'S DEPARTMENT. 


Condition of the Department—The Planters’ Conven- 
tion—A_ Traitor’s Declaration—General Banks's 
Speech—General Banks's Opposition to Negro En- 
listments—His Oppression of the Negroes—A Reb- 
el Mob—Discontent of the Soldiers—Probabililies 
of a Rebel Attack. 


Baton Rovag, (La.) Feb. 26, 1863. 


Ihave just read the Tribune of February 14th. 
In it I find this paragraph from Washington :— 








“So far from there being any disaffection in the 
command of General Banks, as reported by the rebels, 
authentic information received here shows a directly 
contrary state of affairs.” 


I am not able to affirm or deny this precise state- 
ment, for, in these regions, inaccessible by any intel- 
ligence except such as comes by steam over the 
waves, the rebel reports of dissatisfaction are un- 
known to us. But a state of feeling and affairs ex- 
ists in this department which ought to be known to 
a government and a people who solace themselves 
with the belief that everything is satisfactory to ofli- 
cers and soldiers, and the loyal populace. 

I came into these regions indulging that belief. I 
walked the streets of New Orleans for some hours 
with it. But further investigation and inquiry made 
me doubt. I came up to this city, pausing among 
the soldiers and citizens that live upon the river, 
and giving an understanding but no tongue to what 
I heard and saw. I have here been favored with 
abundant opportunities of finding what the officer in 
his quarters, the soldier in his tent, and the seamen 
in the fleet think of the present state of affairs in 
this department. If you will spare me a column, I 
will briefly set down the impressions I have thus re- 
ceived. 

In the first place, a planters’ convention I beheld 
at the St. Charles, met to criticise and reform the 
orders of the commanding general. Under whatev- 
er harmless pretext that convocation came together, 
it may be charitable to believe that it met for no 
worse purpose than that; yet, if it were stigmatized 
by a meeting of cowardly secessionists, who, to a 
large extent, and perhaps quite generally, have per- 


His plan was to stop the war ; allow opposition par- | jured themselves by an oath of allegiance, it is ap- 


prehended the exact truth would be stated. I infer 
as much from what actually passed at the meeting. 
The most malignant fire-eater spoke under the ter- 
rors inspired by martial law; for New Orleans, just 
now, bristles with bayonets, and its streets tremble 
under the wheels of cannon. He, therefure, was 
obliged to mask his treason in at least decent and 
considerate forms of speech. But this restraint was 
impatiently borne, for at the very first session a lead- 
ing orator announced that they must be satisfied 
with such concessions as they should be able to wring 
from the military rule under which they were ; “ for,” 
said he, in a moment of generous frankness, “ it is 
well known to us all that what we really want is, 
that their officers and soldiers should go North, 
where they came from, and leave us to manage our 
affairs here in our own way.” 

This, you perceive, is an announcement of the se- 
cession doctrine in very unequivocal phrase. It was 
a declaration that these very men, on whom the 
freshly-taken oath of allegiance “ hangs like a giant’s 
robe upon the dwarfish thief,” were in reality anx- 
ious to turn this valley over to the Southern Con- 
federacy. The orator spoke the feeling of the as- 
sembly, and it adjourned till the next evening with 
this utterance on its lips. 

For one, having heard the speech, and secing that 
it was printed in the city papers in the morning, I 
expected to read before night an order forbidding 
its reassembling, or at least its dispersion if it met, at 
the point of the bayonet, and the arrest of the ob- 
noxious orator and his summary punishment by some 
proper authority. I inferred that this would be the 
course taken, inasmuch as it seemed to me to be 
proper, and because I had seen that poor women 
and drunken men were daily punished for singing 
“ The Bonnie Blue Flag,” when under the excite- 
ment of rum and dissipation. This deliberate utter- 
ance in plain prose, and in a meeting held for the 
accomplishment of a purpose, seemed to be much 
more dangerous to the peace of the city and the 
State, than the half intelligible chant of a courtezan 
or a debauchee in a midnight revel. But I soon 
smothered the thought, lest I should be arrested and 
punished myself for entertaining it. For, to my 
great su rise, I found that this meeting was patron- 
ized by the authorities, particularly by the command- 
ing General, who came to the adjourned meeting, 
and made the speech which has before this been pub- 
lished at the North. 

I cannot tell how that speech will seem when read 
in your icy latitudes. But considering to whom it 
was made, and when, it filled me with astopishment 
as I heard it from the General's lips. It seemed to 
be very remarkable for what was not in it. Read 
it, and see if this is not a just criticism. His audi- 
tors were met to contemplate their distresses from 
the war, and to devise means of relief. The com- 
manding General never intimated that the surest 
means of relief was to conquer the rebellion. On 
the contrary, he seemed to favor the notion of the 
orator I have quoted—that the presence of bimself 
and his men here was a thing to be deplored, and 
the cause rather than the consequence of the woes 
they suffered. He apologized for being in Louisi- 
ana. Jie excused his acts as the acts of his govern- 
ment. He intimated, if he did not say, that be, with 
the orator aforesaid, wished he was elsewhere. He 
talked of peace with the fervor of a copperhead 
Democrat of the Middle or Western States. He 
spoke like an envoy sent to patch up a truce, rather 
than like a General at the head of an army. He 
spoke of concurring with them in action, when it 
would better comport with the relative positions of 
the parties if he had said his orders had been is- 
sued, and that it only remained to them to obey 
them. 

But what followed shows that such was not bis 
thoughts nor purpose. It ws, on the contrary, 
that he was willing to be turned from his pu 

by any estions these men might make. Take 
an example: Our army needs recruits, Its ranks 
are by no means full. Where death snatches a sol- 
dier in the miasm of these swamps, his place 1s not 
filled. Our young men are not left to us. They 
are in the swamps of the Chickahominy or beneath 
the sods of the Rappahannock. Statesmanship and 
patriotism are tested to find an answer to the ques- 
tion: What shal! be done when the nine months 
men return, many of whom are here, holding a 
shield over New Orleans and the valley below from 
the incursions of the rebels that lurk in the darkness 
to-night within five miles of where I now write ? 
What statesmanship could not determine, seemed 
about to be aswe =a an my for exodus from 
the tations. negroes n to come to our 
ust They were a fight for the flag 
that ised them release enforced and un- 
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ain, were the men whose interest it was 





despotism.” [Ika E. Easton, late copperhead 
candidate for Governor, in speech of acceptance.] 


compensated toil. In this condition of things, these 





. planters say to General Bank this reeruitin 
a tray froth our + Aaa A back aon 
you already have, to the raising of sugar and cotton. 

he General says, It shall be done! It is more im- 
portant that sugar should grow on these acres than 
that a peace, permanent and beneficial, should be 
conquered on rebel soil! It is quite well to exhaust 
our Northern industries of their strong and skillful 
arms and hands, to empty our colleges of our youth, 
to snatch fathers and sons from families that they 
love, to come here and encamp and fight amid the 
humid air of these unfamiliar regions; but quite 
wrong to take a chattel from planters who pray for 
nothing so sincerely as for defeat of those forces, 
that will leave them to rush into the arms of the 
Southern rebellion, which they love. 

Yet these singular steps have been taken by the 
Commanding General, in addition to organizing at 
the national expense a more efficient police for the 
holding of slaves to their labor than any Southern 
community ever had. Under it the negro goes to 
his toil, and remains at it, at the very point of the 
Northern bayonet. The planter ought to be rejoic- 
ed at a war which has brought to him a means of 
keeping restive negroes at home and at their labor, 
without the expense of bloodhound, or driver, or 
lash. Under all these encouragements, it were sin- 
gular, indeed, if treason failed to gain strength, and 
to feel it. 

And it occasioned no surprise, therefore, when its 
more open manifestations appeared. On the day 
after General Banks's speech, a number of rebel 
prisoners were to be sent up the river for exchange. 
A vast crowd assembled on the levee. Rebel flags 
were fluttered. Yankees were insulted. Soldiers 
were spit upon. Cheers for rebel leaders were giv- 
en, and a street fight became imminent. It has 
merely been postponed. A mob gains strength by 
one partial success. These people are now armed to 
a greater or less extent. They will use their arnis, 
and I predict, that on the first happening of any 
event attracting large crowds, blood will be freely 
shed in the streets of New Orleans. 

This tendency of treason to grow rampant has not 
failed to attract the attention of the soldiers. They 
freely discuss it, and its cause. The testimony is 
undisputed that it is the product of the mild policy 
now pursued. The men whom Gen. Banks brought 
to this department concur with the soldiers and offi- 
cers whom General Butler had with him, in condem- 
nation of this attempt to win favor with these people 
by kindness. They are not to be reached by any 
influences except those which war offers; and if, as 
I infer from the extract I have placed at the head 
of this letter, there is a belief at Washington that 
our soldiers here are satisfied with events as they 
have happened for a few weeks past, and are now 
happening, I beg to say, after the most ample means 
of knowing, that a more gross error in belief never 
existed. 

There seems to be nearly absolute unanimity on 
the subject ; indeed, absolute it may safely be said 
to be. They are not demoralized at all. They are 
in good spirits and good health. But they see the 
fruits of their sacrifices here lost to the country, and 
treason springing up behind them, from a lack of 
vigor and earnestness in some quarter responsible 
for the orders under which the army moves and acts. 
Besides, there is deemed to be absolute danger of 
losing some of the territory now held by our arms. 
It is the belief of many that an attack will be made 
here by the rebels long before any shall be made by 
us at Port Hudson; and the danger certainly exists. 
Our fleet here may be overcome by some sudden 
raid. If it should happen, a simultaneous land at- 
tack might be attended with the most serious conse- 
quences. And the danger of this disgrace, and the 
circumstance that no practical, efficient and immedi- 
ate measures seem to be taken to avert it, creates 
yet further inquietude. 

The troops want to do something. That is the 
spirit which animates the soldier, whether regular 
or volunteer. But it is undeniable that many offi- 
cers act as though they would like to pass an easier 
life than that of the fields of conilict. 

I have thought it proper to make the above state- 
ments, in view of an impression that seems to me to 
be erroneous, which has got abroad at the North. 
Here I propose to leave it-—Corr. of N. Y. Tribune. 





SECESH VENOM IN NEW ORLEANS. 


A letter received in this city relates a striking in- 
stance of the malignancy of the poison of secession- 
ism still lingering in New Orleans, especially among 
the women. It is the testimony of an eye and ear 
witness. The letter is dated at New Orleans, Feb. 
21, and the following is an extract :— 


“ Notice was given that all paroled prisoners 
should report to he Provost Marshal, in order that 
they might take passage yesterday, on the “ Empire 
Parish,” for Baton Rouge, there to. be exchanged. 
Early in the morning, the sympathizers began to col- 
lect on the levee in the vicinity of the boat; later 
in the forenoon the prisoners began to arrive, singly, 
in pairs, and in squads, each dressed in a new suit 
entirely, loaded with bundles, and often followed by 
a servant equally well burdened. Some had as 
many as three coats on their backs, and from the 
difficulty of locomotion one might judge them to be 
encumbered with any number of pairs of pants! 
Every one was followed by a crowd of scowling rel- 
atives and friends. At one o'clock a dense mass 
human beings were packed on the levee, there being 
ag i not less than 20,000 persons present. 
xreat numbers, more especially females, exhibited, 
openly, secesh flags, either on their persons, or wav- 
ing them in defiance. Soon cheers for “ Jeff,” Stone- 
wall Jackson, &c., were heard. n the females 
began to advise their friends to fight to the death, 
and exterminate all Yankees wherever opportunity 
offered. If a Union soldier appeared, he was re- 
ceived with groans and hisses. At length orders 
came from headquarters to clear the levee, and a 
pasggs et soldiers were detailed to perform the 
duty. attempt was vain with the force em- 
ployed, and a large reinforcement was furnisbed, in- 
cluding a battery of light artillery. They were as- 
sailed with every opprobrious epithet, and still the 
crowd, com largely of women, refused to yield. 
Finally a line was formed, and with bayonets at 
charge, the troops succeeded in forcing the crowd 
back. The galleries of all the stores in the vicinity 
of the levee were crowded, and the ladies, (a mis- 
take, females,) took pains to spit u the officers 
and soldiers below, who were but doing their duty. 
Had the venom in their system been concentrated 
in their saliva, our boys would have been greater 
sufferers by the doings of these she vipers. One 
= Sports. when agg sag spare ee 
nger of the fallin the weight of the 
cond upon it, pe fall, it il kill more Yan- 
kees than Confederates. I would jump down and 
kill myself, if I knew it would exterminate a few of 
these dirty Yankees.” Another boasted that she 
had “ spit on that nasty Yankee,” pointing to an of- 
ficer. Another thought it “very refreshing to see 
so many confederate uniforms in New Orleans 
again.” Numbers had confederate flags embroider- 








ed very conspicuously on their handkerchiefs ; final- 
ly the crowd on the galleries grew so insulting that 
it became necessary to clear them also, and the peo- 
ple driven from view of the prisoners finally return- 
ed surlily to their homes. About the time of the 
bayonet charge, the steamer “ Laurel Hill,” lying 
near the “ Empire Parish,” literally blacked with 
human beings, got up steam and dropped down to 
the lower coal yard, some three or four miles distant, 
thus taking away from the scene some eight or nine 
hundred. It was rich to see the look of disappoint- 
ment upon their faces. 

Now, for one, Iam convinced that had the “iron 
rule” of General Butler been continued, these things 
would not have occurred. For six months, not an 
officer or soldier was insulted by any female calling 
herself a lady. And those performing these acts 
yesterday were not the dirty, slip-shod or barefoot- 
ed viragos that abound in all large cities; far from 
it; they were few and far between in that crowd ; 
but well dressed, aye, richly dressed, intelligent ap- 
pearing females, whom one would judge, G their 
exterior, fitted to adorn any society. I give you 
these facts, not from hearsa testimony, for every- 
thing above spoken of sobed under my own obser- 
vation. . 

It is useless to attempt to bring back the “ erring 
sisters ” by mild measures, poison is too deep- 
ly seated to yield, except to the most vigorous treat- 
ment.— Corr. of Salem Register. 


or 
MEETING OF PLANTERS. 

A meeting of sixty planters, representing all the 
parishes within the Union lines, except that of St. 
John, was held at the St. Charles Hotel, Feb. 18th. 
E. E. Malhoit of the Parish of Terrebonne presided, 
and Messrs. J. M. Pelton of Terrebonne and H. B. 
Foley of Assumption acted as Secretaries. 


Mr. Puy offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted :— 





Resolved, That a Committee of one from each par- 
ish represented at this meeting, be appointed to inquire 
if police juries have been appointed in all the parishes ; 
and if not, to have such appointments made at once. 
That the police jury of each parish be requested to 
have patrols organized and paid, if necessary, and to 
make a weekly report of all the strange slaves in their 
perieh. the place where from and name of owner. 

hat the report be forwarded to the President of the 
police jury of the parish in which the slave belongs. 


A series of resolutions were offered by Mr. Pugh 
of Assumption, as follows :— 


Be it Resolved, That a C ittee, to ist of one 
member from each parish Tepresented in this meeting, 
be required to call on Maj. Gen. Banks, and ascertain 
definitely from him, if the signing of the contract in 
accordance with order No. — by the planter, will se- 
cure the return of negroes bound by said contract to 
the plantations to which they are bound as laborers, and 
by whose agency their return is to be effected. 


A discussion followed, and the speakers expressed 
the opinion that it would be necessary for the mili- 
tary authorities to guarantee that the negroes should 
be kept at work on the plantations, in order to justi- 
fy the large outlay which would become necessary 
in proceeding with the cultivation of the soil. 

he resolution was adopted, and the following 
gentlemen were appointed a Committee to wait on 
Gen. Banks :— 


E. E. Malhoit, Assumption; M. Olivier, St. Ber- 
nard; Chas. Le Breton, Jefferson; Andrew Robert- 
son, Plaquemines; Henry McCall, Ascension; Dr. F. 
C. Ewing, Lafourche; A. McCullum, Terrebonne ; 
A. Lanfear, St. Charles; Emile Legendre, St. James. 

* * * * * 

About 8 o'clock Gen. Banks entered the parlor, 
escorted by the Committee. The officers and au- 
dience arose, and received him with loud applause. 


The President welcomed him as follows :— 


Generat,—As President of this meeting, I wel- 
come you; and it gives me pleasure to assure you 
that we entertain the highest respect for you, and 
are thankful for the many favors you have granted 
us since your arrival bere to take command of the 
Department of the Gulf. 


Gen. Banks replied as follows :— 


Mr. PresipENT AND GENTLEMEN,—I certainly 
am very happy to meet so many of the citizens of 
Louisiana as I see around me to-night. 1 do not pre- 
sent myself here to participate in the proceedings of 
this meeting, or to take any part in the discussion 
of the subjects which have brought you together. 
Charged with important duties by my Government, 
and so far as I am personally concerned, reluctantly 
here, I have published that which I thought it to be 
my duty to do as an officer of the Government, com- 
ing here under general instructions in this Depart- 
ment. 

I am, sir, unable to ex my feelings in meet- 
ing so many citizens of this distant part of our con- 
federacy, so many of my fellow-citizens in a portion 
of the country so far from my own home. But I 
am happy to believe that in past times we have lived 
peacefully and prosperously together, and that those 
who are to come after us will enjoy the same peace- 
ful and prosperous intercourse. The names ot Jack- 
son and Taylor are inseparably identified with the 
history of the nation, and there are no names dear- 
er than those to the hearts of New England; and I 
trust that there are in your part of the country, as 
in mine, men who will so direct the affairs of the | 
people, that the East and the West, the North-East 
and the South-West, may feel that they still have a 
bond in common. 

1 am sure that the Government which I represent 
has no feeling of hostility to the people here, and 
that it would be the happiest day in our history if 
the great interests of the country could be united 
together as heretofore. (Cries of “ good,” and loud 
—— 

wish to contribute to the extent of my power to 
the welfare of this Department, and to give you the 
assurance of my deep and earnest desire to do all 
that I can, consistent with my duty, for the peace, 
prosperity and happiness of the people of Louisiana. 


Gen. Banks retired amid enthusiastic applause, 








and the meeting adjourned sine die 


GEN. BANKS’S ORDER RELATIVE TO NEGRO LABOR. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
Circular. ] New Orveans, Feb. 16, 1863. 


The accompanying order and circular, relating to 
the immediate employment of negroes, will explain 
a system of labor that has been and 
adopted for the present year. The Provost Mar- 
shals are authorized and directed to receive and re- 
cord the assent of planters or other persons thereto, 
and when such written consent is given, officers and 
soldiers, and especially the Chaplains of the army, 
and all other persons acting under the authority of 
the United States, are requested to assist, as far us 
practicable, without violence, in inducing the return 
of negroes and their families to the plantations 
where they have been accustomed to labor. 








Without regular employment, many thousands of 
negroes must perish during the year. More than 


$60,000 were applied to the su of dependent 
and destitute persons in the month of January. The 
par or of many thousands of unemployed negroes 
will increase the burden to such an extent as to 
make it impracticable to continue the charity. The 
immediate cultivation of corn, sugar, cotton, and 
other products, is imperatively demanded upon every 
consideration of public interest, and for this no other 
labor is now available. On the plantations, they 
will have secured to them by the cheats of che Gov- 
ernment sufficient and wholesome food, clothing, 
_— treatment, and a share of the crop they pro- 
uce. 

The compensation may seem small; but in view 
of the pecuniary advances that must be made, and 
the risks that attend industry in a period of war, it 
is not inadequate. ‘Those who are not thus en 
will be employed on the public works or in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, without pay, except their 
food and clothing, medical attendance, and such in- 
struction and care as may be furnished to them and 
their women and children. In view of all the facts, 
and after most anxious consideration, the Command- 
ing General believes it to be the best sfstem of Jabor 
that can now be adopted, and, assuming the entire 
responsibility of the act, he calls upon the command- 
ing Generals and all officers of the Government to 
assist in its immediate execution. 

N, P. BANKS, 
Major General Commanding. 
ORDER RELATIVE TO NEGROES. 

Major General Banks has issued the following im- 
portant order, dated Headquarters Department of 
the Gulf, Feb. 18, 1863 :— 


No negroes will be taken from the plantations 
until farther orders, by any officer or person in the 
service of the United States, without previous au 
thority from these headquarters. 


—~ 
—-_ 


GEN. BANKS AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Pursuant to the terms of the order in which Gen. 
Banks republished the President’s Proclamation, he 
has issued another, more precisely defining the rela- 
tions between the Government and the Planters of 
Louisiana. We regarded his first order as mischiev- 
ous in temper and tendency, as opposed to the spirit 
which animated the Proclamation of Freedom, and 
as practically annulling it within the limits of the 
Department of the Gult. The details of the present 
scheme are conceived with the same complete dis- 
regard for the welfare of the negroes and the au- 
thority of the President, and they improve upon the 
inhumanity of the original order in several respects. 

With reference to the question of the employment 
of the blacks, the serious mistake of Gen. Banks was 
and is that he considers the Government and the 
Planters to be the only interested parties. The 
matter evidently lies in his mind substantially in this 
way: “ Here are plantations wanting labor, and a 
Government that es not want to be burdened or 
bothered with negroes. The negroes, to be sure, are 
free, but then they have no political importance, and 
not many friends. They must work in some way, 
they are incapable to take care of themselves, and 
the best practical solution of the difficulty is for the 
Government to compel them to return to their mas- 
ters, secure them low wages, and trust to the inter- 
est of the planters not to abuse them any more than 
is necessary to make them work. So the Govern- 
ment will be relieved from a burden and a responsi- 
bility, the planters will be conciliated, cotton, and 
sugar, and corn will get planted, and the negroes— 
well, the less said about them, the better. Nobody 
really cares for negroes.” 

Gen. Banks accordingly appoints a Sequestration 
Committee; the Committee makes a bargain with 
the planters, and the negroes have nothing to do but 
acquiesce in the arrangement. The planter gets his 
labor for a nominal price, and the Government gets 
rid of a troublesome question—only undertaking by 
way of performing its share of the contract to en- 
force “ continuous and faithful service, respectful de- 
portment, correct discipline, and PERFECT SUBOR- 
DINATION on the part of the negroes.” In other 
words, the military authorities of the Department of 
the Gulf, who were charged by the President to 
“ recognize and maintain ” the freedom of the eman- 
cipated blacks, have gone into the business of slave- 
driving on the largest possible seale, and the officers 
who went down to Louisiana from the free soil of 
New England and New York to suppress a Rebel- 
lion of Slaveholders, are made overseers of planta- 
tions which the Government stocks with reénslaved 
blacks. 

But this is not all. The negroes who are not 
wanted on the plantations are provided for with the 
same generous and considvrate care which is be- 
stowed on the rest. It is not enough that the Gov- 
ernment shall help the slaveholders coerce the labor 
of free blacks, but it goes into the business of en- 
forcing unpaid toil on its own account. Gen. Banks 
orders that the negroes not “engaged” on the 
plantations shall be “ employed on the public works 
or in the Quartermaster'’s Department, WITHOUT 
PAY, except their food and clothing, medical attend- 
ance, and such instruction and care as may be fur- 
nished to them and their women and children.” 
Possibly such economy of administration may be 
deemed too careful. Government is spending 
a great deal of money, no doubt, but we shall be 
slow to believe that it will rescrt to indiscriminate 
oppression and plunder of the negroes, in order- to 
save to the National Treasury the amount of their 
hard-earned wages. Let the Adm-nistration leave 
everything else to the will of its General-if it must, 
but do not leave him to enrich his military chest by 
extortion from the only class of people subjected to 
his sway, who are absolutely and totally unable to 
resist ur remonstrate against his oppression. 

Other orders of Gen. Banks, and otber proceed - 
ings under bis authority, supply additional evidence, 
if any is needed, to show how completely his depart- 
ment is administered in the interest of the slave old- 
ing class—a class that, without exception, 1s malig- 
nantly and defiantly disloyal to the Government 
which he represents. He has forbidden the removal 
of negroes from the plantations by any officer or 
other person without authority from bis headquar- 
ters. He has left no means untzied to discourage 
enlistments of the blacks. None will be received 
who have been at work on the plantations, and those 
who are already enlisted may withdraw from the ser- 
vice if they choose. His Quartermaster, to whom 
he gives the Planters’ Committee a note of introduc- 
tion, assures the slavebolders that everything will be 
done to restore “lost” negroes. His Sequestration 
Committee is endeavoring to secure the services of 
former overseers of plantations—of course, because 
they are supposed to be familiar with the approved 
Louisiana method of enforcing plantation discipline. 
In a word, Gen. Banks appears to have yielded with- 
out hesitation or reluctance to every demand which 
the grasping avarice, the hostility to freedom, the 
hatred to the policy of the Government, the cunning 
selfishness and the inhumanity of the Louisiana slave- 
masters can have induced them to make.—New York 
Tribune. 
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THE TRUE 
I asked a holy man one day, 
«Where is the one true church, I pray?” 


«Go round the world,” said he, “and search : 
No man hath found the one true church.” 
I pointed to a spire, cross-crowned. 
“ The church is false!” he cried, and frowned. 
But, murmuring he had told me wrong, 
I pointed to the entering throng. 
He answered, “If a church be true, 

It hath not many, but a few.” 
Around the font the people pressed, 

And crossed themselves from brow to breast. 
“ A cross!” he cried, “ writ on the brow 
In water !—is it Christ’s ?—look thou! 

“ Each forehead, frowning, sheds it off : 
Christ’s cross abides through scow} and seoff.” 
Then, looking through the open door, 

We caw men kneeling on the floor ; 

Faint candles, by the daylight dimmed,— 
Like wicks the foolish virgins trimmed ; 
Fair statues of the saints, as white 

As now their robes are, in God’s light ; 
Sun-ladders, dropped aslwnt, all gold,— 
Like stairs the angels trod of old. 

Around, above, from nave to roof, 

He gazed, and said, in sad reproof,— 

“ Alas! who is it understands 

God’s temple is not made with hands?” 
—We walked along a shaded way, 
Beneath the epple-blooms of May, 

And came wpon a church whose dome 

Bore still the cross, but not for Rowe. 

We brushed a cobweb from a pane, 

And gased within the sacred fane. 

“Do prayers,” he asked, “ the more avail, 
If murmared nigh an altar-rail ? 

“ Does water sprinkled from = bow? 

Wash any sin from any soul? 

Do tongnes that taste the bread and wine 
Speak truer after, by that sign? 

“ The very priest, in gown and bands, 
Math lying lips and guilty hands!” 

“ He speaks no error,” answered I ; 

“ He says the living all shall die, 

* The dead all rise ; and both are true ; 
Both wholesome doctrines, —old, not new.” 
My friend returned, ‘He aims a blow 

To strike the sins of long ago,— 

* Yet shields, the while, with studied phrase, 
The evil present in these days. 

“ Doth God in heaven impute ne erime 

To prophets who belie their time?” 


—We turned away among the tombs : 

The bees were in the elover-bloows ; 

The crickets leaped to let us pass ; 

And God’s sweet breath was on the grass. 
We spelled the legends on the stones : 

The graves were full of martyrs’ bones,— 
Of bodies which the rack onee brake 

In witness for the dear Lord’s sake,— 

Of ashes gathered from the pyres 

Of saints whose souls fled up through fires. 


T heard him mermoar, as we passed, 
“Thus won they all the erown at last ; 


“Which now men lese, through looking back 
To find it at the stake and rack : 

“The rack and stake have gathered grime : 
God's touchstone is the passing time.” 
—Just then, amid some olive-sprays, 

Two orioles perehed, and piped their lays, 
Until the gold beneath their throats 
Shook molten in their mellow notes. 

Then, pealing from the ehurch, a psalm 
Rolled forth upon the outer ealn. 

“ Both choirs,” said I, “are in accord ; 
For both give worship to the Lord.” 

Said he, ‘‘ The tree-top song, I fear, 

Fled first and straightest to God’s ear. 

“If men bind other men in chains, 

Then chant, doth God accept the strains 7 
“ Do loud-lipped bymns His ear allure ?— 
God hates the chureh that harms the poor!” 
—Then rose a meeting-house in view, 

Of bleached and weatber-beaten hue, 
Where, plain of garb and pare of heart, 
Men kept the chureh and world apart, 
And sat in waiting for the hight 

That dawns upon the inner sight ; 

Nor did they vex the silent air 
With any sound of hymn or prayer ; 

But on their lips God’s hand was pressed, 
And each man kissed it, and was blessed. 
Tasked, “ Is this the true chureh, then?” 
“ Nay,” answered he, “a seet of men : 
And seets that lock their doors in pride, 
Shut God and half His saints outside. 
“The gates of heaven, the Scriptures say, 
Stand open wide by night and day - 

“ Whose shall enter hath no need 

To walk by either ehureh or ereed : 


“ The false church leadeth men astray ; 
The true chureh showeth men the way.” 


—Whereat I still more eager grew 

To shun the false and find the true ; 
And, naming sii the creeds, I sought 
What truth, or lie, or both, they taught : 
Thus,—* Augustine—bad Ae 9 fanlt?” 
My friend looked up to yon biue vault, 
And eried, “ Behold! ean one man's eyes 
Bound all the vision of the skies ?” 

I said, ‘‘ The circle is too wide.” 

“ God's truth is wider,” he replied ; 

“ And Augustine, on bended knee, 

Saw just the little he could see ; 

“So Luther sought with eyes and heart, 
Yet caught the glory but in part ; 

**So Calvin opened wide his soul, 

Yet could net comprehend the whole : 
“ Not Lather, Calvin, Augustine, 

Saw half the vision I have seen !” 
—Then grew within me a desire 

That kindled like a flame of fire. 

I looked upon his reverent brow, 
Entreating, ‘‘ Tell me, who art thou?” 


When, by the light that filled the place, 
1 knew it was the Lord’s own face ! 


Through all my blood a rapture stole 
That filled my body and my soul. 
I was a sinner and afraid : 
I bowed me in the dust and prayed : 
And lead me to the one true church !” 
Then spake He, not as man may speak : 
“The one true church thou shalt not seek ; 
“ Behold, it is enougd,” He said, 
“To find the one true Christ, its Head!” 
Then straight He vanished from my sight, 
And left me standing in the light. 

Atlantic Monthly. Tarovone Tixto0x. 





THE CONNECTICUT AND SHENANDOAH. 
A TALE OF TO-DAY. 





CHAPTER V. 
“ SOTHING IS STRONGER THAN ITS WEAKEST PART.” 


“What have I done that this is my destiny? An- 
swer me, O, my God, although in the terrors of thy 
thunder—answer me from that far-off, silent heaven 
of thine! Which of thy laws, broken by me, brings 
this retribution? What social sin of mine has shut 
me out from all that makes life of value to an immor- 
tal, aspiring soul? O, my mother! thou, in the im- 
mediate presence of Him whom, in sweet patience 
and holy trust, thou didst worship and serve so faith- 
fully to the end, through all the grief and wrong of 
thy dark lot—O, my mother! thou readest now his 
counsels—thou seest, now, the end from the begin- 
ning. What means thy earth-doom and mine? Speak 
to thy despairing child—tell her the secret—unfold 
the mystery, if there be hope in it, that her agonized 
soul rebel not against his infinite will. Art thou, in- 
deed, happy in that land of clearer light, seeing the 
misery of thy children? What, in the irrevocable 
plan, is the mission of all this suffering? To die— 
that were a little thing; to pass from this dreary de- 
file in heroic effort for the salvation of others—O, 
how blessed! in heroic self-defence—O, how noble! 
But to exist thus! lurking through the byways of 
being—hiding, like a felon, if a stranger-footstep or 
shadow falls on the pathway—no more—of this, NO 
more! I will go forth, and confront him before the 
world in the broad glare of noon.” (Her hand 
grasps, vehemently, the door-knob, then is withdrawn 
by a sudden impulse. “No, no! This must not be— 
shall I peril these precious friends who have shelter- 
ed and shielded and sustained me so nobly and so long ? 
Him, too, who—alas! why was I created?” (She 
sinks on a low seat, and buries her face in her hands. 





Then, rising again, paces the chamber with flushed 
cheek and flashing eyes.) ‘ Love for me! Love, un- 
requited! O, my God, doI not know what this is? 
Crush it back upon your bleeding heart, brave, peer- 
less young man—as I crush back, in suffocating agony, 
the sentiment, tocherish which rightfully would make 
me blessed even in this my heaven-forsaken lot. No, 
no—the object of loathsome passion, the victim of it, 
I may be, and heaven and nature smile on the hide- 
ous sacrifice—and the Law of a Christian land sanc- 
tions the worse than Pagan abomination! Thou seest 
this, O, my God, and withholdest thy thunderbolts ¢ 
Thou seest this, O, my mother, and demandest not thy 
child back to thyself? Ah, if this must be, why was 
I created with these instincts, these aspirations ? Why 
was not my soul made dark and degraded as my lot ? 
Hark! Did I hear a voice, or was it my tortured 
fancy? A mission, it said. Was it my mother’s 
voice? Speak on, O, thou who hast suffered, but who 
seest now—speak on, I hear—I hear!” (She throws 
herself, prostrate, by the bedside, and buries her face 
in the coverlet for some time; then, rising, slowly, 
with a pale, sad, disappointed expression of face, re- 
sumes her walking and her words.) ‘“ She speaks not 
to me—I am alone—no voice—no answer. A mission? 
Ah, yes, I feel it! I will go forth—I will stand before 
the proud and haughty fathers of this favored New 
England—I will say to them, look on your loved and 
lovely daughters, and look on me. Am I not as fair 
as they? Read reverently their spotless souls, their 
sacred feminine instincts, their holy affections, their 
upreaching intellectual powers—all these are mine, as 
well; yet a destiny, from the very thought of which 
you would shield them with your lives, you have, in 
the free exercise of your civil powers as freemen, 
entailed inextricably on me! I will appeal to moth- 
ers, on behalf of that divine office of maternity so 
debased, so profaned, throughout a so-called Chris- 
tian land. I will appeal to brothers, by all the chiv- 





alry which enters into that beautiful relation of valor 
| and purity—yes, this shall be my holy mission, An 
inspiration from the Divine shall speak through me, 
giving power which cannot be withstood to my weak 
words. Like him, I will hold and sway the hearts 
of men; with him, I will be a co-worker in the 
redemption of a race and the salvation of my coun- 
try ; the soul that, in the lowliness of the present, 
has not dared own to its most hidden self the blessed 
oneness it has felt, shall find the precious compan- 
ionship in one aim, one motive, one work for the world ; 
and the all-harmonizing Eternities shall accept and 
perfect the union. Ah, my mother, thy seeing need 
not make thee sad—lovk on from thy rest and rejoice 
in the labors of thy child! My Father, I thank thee! 
thou /ast answered, not in thy thunders, but in coun- 
sel and guidance to the soul.” 
When Aunt Mary entered Clara’s chamber again, 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, she found her 
sleeping sweetly; the flushed cheek rested on the 
i clasped hands, as if the last action had been that of 
prayer, and there was a sublime joy and peace sprea. 
over the beautiful tear-wet countenance. The ex- 
cellent lady saw, in this, encouragement that the plan 
which several hours before she had talked over with 
Clara, without being able to obtain her assent to it, 
had found favor in her meditations ; and in this hope 
she laid it before Mr. Horton when he came, in the 
evening, according to promise. Clara should go, until 
cold weather, to board in the family of a relative of 
the Misses Williams, in a remote district of Vermont. 
The Misses Kent, who, with Edgar Horton and the 
Misses Williams, alone knew anything of the noble 
girl's history, in this region at least, had expressed 
a strong desire to contribute of their ample income to 
her support when she first came to the cottage. The 
opportunity should now be given them; they should 
advance the sum requisite to pay her limited expenses 
during her stay in the family whither she went, 
thereby preventing the necessity of any encroachment 
upon what Clara had laid by, from the results of her 
labor at the mill, for her holy object. 

Edgar listened to the details as given at length by 
Aunt Mary, then rose and walked the room without 


ly. 

“What do you think of this arrangement, Mr. Hor- 
ton ? ” 

“It seems the best possible for her safety, at pres- 
ent. What does Clara say to it?” 

“T could not get her consent when I first proposed 
it, this afternoon, but am inclined to think she favors 
it more, now, although I have not spoken to her about 
it since ; preferring to submit it first to you. You can 
understand what her principal objections would be— 
the loss of time in accomplishing her sacred purpose, 
and the dependence it involves; you know the sensi- 
| tiveness of the high-minded girl in this connection.” 

“Do you think she has any other regret at leav- 
ing this place, Miss Williams?” asked Edgar with 
timid hesitation. 

“ Yes, I do, although I am not clear as to the cause. 
On all subjects but one, she confides entirely in me. 
There is one sanctuary, I feel, into which she has not 
invited me, and where I cannot venture to intrude 
even a speculation.” 

The young gentleman suddenly seemed to take 
heart. He seated himself by the side of Miss Wil- 
liams, and taking her hand, while a glow of combined 
— and modesty animated his features, said, fer- 
vently— 

“O, my dear friend, if I dared hope that her reluc- 
tance to going is in any way kindred to that I feel— 
that it is because—because of our separation—in view 
of a future so uncertain.” He p d, then d 
with tremulous ardor—“ Why should I try to conceal 
from you the fact—this lovely creature is inexpressi- 
bly dear tome! I know no sacrifice so great, for me 
alone, as the loss of her presence. All the anxiety 
her painful position gives rise to but binds her more 
and more closely to my heart.” 

“Mr. Horton, your sentiments are in the highest de- 
gree honorable to you, but, I fear, can only bring you 

disappointment if cherished. Even if Clara recipro- 
cates them, consider the views and feelings of your 








mother and sister. Marriage on your part so different 


from their social prejudices would only embitter 
their whole after lives. You are very young—your 
first obligation is to them. Consider these things, 
my dear young friend, and compel reason to control 
sentiment, however natural and honorable this last 
may be. Certainly, I do not wonder at your state of 
fecling. I have seen the danger of your position 
from the commencement; but from what I know of 
Clara’s character and circumstances, I am certain she 
would regard it as a solemn duty firmly to discourage 
your hope. And, I confess to you, the state of your 
feelings, my dear friend, seems to me an added reason 
for her removal. Forgive my candor—you deserve 
nothing less noble from her or me.” 
Edgar paced the room in silence. “O,God!” he 
exclaimed, at last, with clenched hands, “ how long 
shall this devilish system press its iron heel on the 
palpitating heart of humanity? Who are its victims 
in every private and personal, as well as public, rela- 
tion? Ah, damned adulterer, whose vile hand I this 
morning grasped, add this crushing argument, with 
ail its burden of wo, to what I gave you so calmly, 
then! Ah, had I known you then!” His teeth 
gnashed, and his dark eyes shot flame. “ Pardon me, 
dear madam,” he said, at length, more calmly, ap- 
proaching his forgotten companion, “if I forget my- 
self in your presence—and, say, shall I not see our 
friend this evening *” 
“I should be glad if you might see her, and add 
your urgency to mine for her departure. May I trust 
you to do this?” asked the motherly lady in a voice 
of tender inquiry. “Pardon my momentary doubt; 
I know I may ; for the safety of both depends upon 
it.” 
It was at this point that the increasing violence of 
the thunder-shower brought the girls below, at the 
eall of Aunt Mary. In a few moments, the sounds of 
wheels and hoofs rapidly approaching announced the 
return of Aunt Hattie. The rest we know. 
The elevation of Clara’s state of mind gave way to 
sadness when she met the devoted young friend whose 
heart she had read, and to whom she owed a weight 
of obligation she felt nothing could ever repay. 
“T have been listening this evening to the plans of 
your excellent friend for removing you from the 
danger which seems to threaten you here,” said Ed- 
gar, with an effort at composure, ‘and I have prom- 
ised her that I will second her arguments with my 
own, if need be. We feel, alas! that not even the 
watchful care of your friends is any longer a sufficient 
protection here.” He paused, unable to go on. 
‘Mr. Horton, words are vain to express my grati- 
tude to my friends ; death will never quench it. Does 
he suspect my being in this place ?”” 
“T think not, now. He knows you are alive—be- 
lieves you are in Massachusetts, and that the Rev. 
Mr. Berkeley is seeking you, also, in Boston and the 
large manufacturing towns. I put him on this track 
this morning, by a kind of instinct, before I had 
learned what I now know. It was chance, merely— 





a pleasure tour through the Connecticut valley —that 
brought him to this place. But the fiendish hunt is 
up, my dear friend, and Massachusetts must no longer 
be blest with your presence.” 

Clara’s emotion, at the mention of Mr. Berkeley in 
pursuit of her, was not unnoticed by her companion; 
but whatever feeling or speculation it gave rise to war 
soon merged in another, as she replied, firmly— 

“Mr. Horton, my plans are matured—ZJ shall noi 
leave Massachusetts.” 

“What mean you, dear Clara? 
alize your danger?” 

“TI realize everything, Mr. Horton; and here, in this 
State, my mission begins.” 


Do you not yet re. 


companion, grasping her hand with irrepressible 
ardor. 

“ Yes, I will explain,” she answered, with a voice 
and manner solemnly calm. “ You deserve all the 
confidence it is in my power to give, most valued 
friend, and your counsel will help open the way for 
the commencement of my labors. You are the first te 
be informed of my plans, and shall reconcile the dear 
friends in this household to them, as you have striven 
to commend theirs to me.” She paused, and looked 
up in his face with an expression that awed him. 
“Will you?” 

“Speak, I beseech you, before the angel ascends 
from the form I look on! What is the mission that 
awaits you?” 

“The conversion of New England froim its terribl 
error, and the redemption of a race from its terrible 
doom.” 

“How? I know you are equal to anything the 
angels of God can do, but remember, you are still in 
the trammels of the human. Are you not about to 
rush into dangers that may prove fatal to you? Let 
me, indeed, counsel you, for the sake of the hearts to 
which you are so dear.” Ah, how thrillingly that 
heart spake in every tone, as he looked, reverently, 
into the face of his listener, in its marvellous exalta- 
tion. Clara felt it, and sighed profoundly, but it was 
a sigh of compassion. Vvice and manner were noth- 
ing less than sublime as she answered— 

“Mr. Horton, I am a poor, weak girl, who preferred 
death to a life of infamy prepared for me by the laws 
of a State claiming to be a part of the Christian civil- 
ization of the nineteenth century. I fled from that 
infamy toa spot of earth famed throughout the world 
as the freest and most enlig!itened upon which sun or 
stars shine, or the blessed showers descend. The 
powers of evil hunt me hither, and this broad and 
beautiful State, crowded with brave men and saintly 
women, teeming with every material, intellectual and 
moral resource, has not power to shield this one inno- 
cent, helpless girl from the grasp of the foul destroyer. 
No, nor is there in this almost limitless land one spot 
where she is legally secure ; nor can she claim protec- 
tion under that beneficent National Government which 
is at once the envy and admiration of the world, and 
the vanguard of that world’s progress. Sublimely 
great in all else, it is powerless to protect or defend 
the purity and the peace of one assaulted and insulted 
girl, born on its soil, and nursed almost within hearing 
of the echoes of its Capitol! What remains for me, 
then? To glide passively in the current of this civil 
sanction, and accept the revolting destiny it has pre- 
pared for its helpless victim? Better ten thousand 
deaths! Or shall I wander from place to place, haunt- 
ed by the omnipresent evil as guilt is haunted by ite 
unholy deed, and never know the sanctity and rest of 
home* No,no! I am stronger than the meshes of 
this destiny, stronger than the forces of this Govern- 
ment, so far as it has power to legislate for me, for a 
God of purity, truth and right is on the side of my in- 
stincts, my purposes, my actions. I will Face the evil ; 
I will speak His word to the land he has chosen, but 
not yet redeemed. I will make a pathway of light 
and peace up from the degradation and defilement of 
arace to the blessings of enlightened freedom, even 
though it be over my worn-out and exhausted 
frame”——-_—s— 

“ Say, rather, that mine shall be the priceless privi- 
lege to do this for you, noblest of your sex!” ex- 
claimed Edgar, in intense enthusiasm and tenderness, 
throwing himself at her feet. “Be mine—mine, be- 
fore this evil and its abettors! Be mine, most loved 
of women, and together we will lead the way from 
the darkness of this present to the effulgence of a glo- 
rious future! Be mine for time, for eternity! God, 
who knows my inmost soul, knows there is no desire 
so intense, so absorbing.” 

“Impossible, Q my cherished, noble friend!” ex- 
claimed the inspired maiden, turning a pale, sorrow- 
stricken face towards her impassioned lover. “Im- 
possible! The heart you so generously bestow can 
receive in return only deep, eternal gratitude. Ac- 
cept that, I beseech you. Then show me how to 
begin my lofty, lonely destiny, and I will bless you 
forever.” 

Edgar took both the fair hands in his, as he knelt 
at her feet, and, gazing with all his rapt soul into the 
clear, sad eyes, as if he would be answered from their 
very depths, said in a voice whose whisper feeling 
made resonant, “ Answer me one question, Clara, my 





“Explain yourself, I pray you,” exclaimed her 


precious self to me forever. Is it the devotion of 
your heart to this cause, alone, that shuts me out 
from hope, or is there some blessed human soul that 
has found the heaven I sought? Speak, in mercy.” 

“Edgar Horton, star of my darkest night, I will 
speak, and speak sincerely. J Jove, hopelessly, another, 
as you love me. Let this be a new bond of sacred sym- 
pathy between us. Let us in silence reverence each 
other’s experience, kindred as it is. And while I find 
in my great mission that life-aroma the yearning heart 
of woman so much craves, do you seek it in the com- 
panionship of the pure and noble of my sex. God 
grant, dear friend, you may again be enabled to give 
where you shall receive as you desire.” 

Clara rose as she spoke, parted back the clustering 
curls from the fair, ample brow, gazed, with the ten- 
der candor of her spotless soul, into the sad, dark 
eyes, pressed her pure lips to the pallid forehead, and 
hastened from the room. 

The next morning, she was tossing in the unrest of 
fever and the uncertainty of delirium. The excite- 
ments of the last few days had been too much for her 
delicate frame. 





LETTER FROM CHARLES STEARNS. 


Cewxrrat City, (C. T.) Jan. 21, 1863. 

Dear Frizxp—On looking over a late number 
of the Liberator, (which my numerous avocations pre- 
vent me from reading as thoroughly as I would like,) 
I perceive from various letters that the paper is in 
danger of stopping from the pressure of the times. 
In order to aid a little in preventing so sad a catastro- 
phe, I enclose $10, which you cun use tor the support 
of the paper, after deducting the amount due on my 
subscription. 

1 see it hinted in the Liberator that the work of the 

“Abolitionists ceases when slavery is abolished. This 
I regard as amistake.(1) On the contrary, their work 
is but just begun. Three millions of slaves, suddenly 
liberated, are not in a position to render themselves 
perfect men without aid from those further advanced. 
I hope no Abolitionist will attempt to throw off his 
harness at this most important period of the Anti-Sla- 
very enterprise. Rather, let him gird himself anew 
for the conflict with evil. Let us all remember that 
slavery is not abolished because it is wrong, or from 
any love to the slave, but only for our own preserva- 
tion—from sheer selfishness. Of course, the slave- 
holding. spirit still flourishes in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. The terrific power of this hateful ele- 
ment has never been more manifest than since the 
war began. I was so verdant as to imagine, at the 
commencement of the war, (as you recollect I wrote 
you,) that the American people, having perceived so 
clearly the animus of slavery, would immediately de- 
mand its utter extinction. But, alas! how mistaken 
we have been! Itis only by the most superhuman 
efforts, coupled with the saddest reverses in war and 
politics, that they have been persuaded to “let my 
people go.” A quarter of a million of precious lives 
have been lost, and a thousand millions of treasure 
have been expended, and yet the nation very reluct- 
antly consents to let the slaves go free. It is plain 
that it does it, as Daniel Webster told us we must 
obey the Fugitive Slave Law, as a disagreeable necessi- 
ty. Then it follows that no great effort will be made 
to protect the freed slaves from the rapacity of those 
into whose hands they may fall. How mean and sel- 
fish is our course! We free the slaves to save our- 
selves, and then leave the poor creatures to perish, 
when we owe our very existence as a nation to them, 
as we acknowledge by setting them free as a “ mili- 
tary necessity ” merely. 

Our government is the first party that is bound to 
protect the poor creatures; and if it refuses or neg- 
lects to do so, after acknowledging that it could not 
crush the rebellion without them, it will deserve the 
execration of all the just. This idea should be press- 
ed upon the consideration of the government. “ Hon- 
est Old Abe” must remember, that when a man en- 
ters the “strait gate,” his work of justice has but 
commenced. The gate is not only strait, but “ nar- 
row is the way ” that leadeth unto life. No man can 
satisfy a correct conscience, or please Almighty God, 
by one act of rectitude merely. As in the case of the 
sinner, the first step is followed by others, on the 
downward grade; so with the righteous, one true step 
always involves the necessity of another. Abraham, 
after a mighty struggle, has succeeded in exorcising 
the foul demon that dwelt in his heart. For this 
manly effort let us praise him, and sympathize with 
him, in all the suffering he experienced in this act. 
But another dose of mental ipecac is still necessary. 
The body of the old pro-slavery demon has, we hope, 
been mostly ejected from his moral stomach, but his 
hoofs and a portion of his tail still remain; and 
Abraham must throw off these, before his system is 
cleansed entirely. I greatly fear that this last moral 
effort will shatter his system more than the first; but 
it must be made, or the first will be almost wholly in- 
efficacious in purifying his system. 

In other words, Old Abe has got to arm the blacks : 
not only to crush the rebellion, but as the only practi- 
cable method of taking care of the slaves. The pro- 
position of your Springfield friend is a good one as 
far as it goes; but it is premature as far as providing 
for the great mass of the slaves is concerned. After 
the war is over, it will be just the thing, and, if I live, 
1 intend, for one, to go into it; but, at present, it can 
save but a very few, for the masses cannot be reached 
by it. The slaves must be immediately organized 
into military companies, and paid wages, and with 
those wages their families can be supported, as the 
families of the white volunteers are. Thus, by doing 
right, can be solved this great question, “ What shall 
we do with the blacks?” and in no other way can it 
be solved. Old Abe will hesitate about taking this 
step, and will say to his Anti-Slavery tormentors, 
“You are never satisfied.” But they must give him 
no rest until he performs this crowning act of justice. 
But I think we ought to praise him a good deal for 
what he has done, as the praise of man, and his cen- 
sure, seem to influence him much more than the love 
of truth and justice. Iam glad to see that you praise 
him for his proclamation. We ought to be very 
thankful for this three-fourths of the loaf, not doubt- 
ing that we shall get the remainder if we persevere ; 
and then, 


“0, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful,” 

will it not? The nation will begin to live, and loud 
hosannas will ascend from all hearts, and fall on 
Abraham Lincoln's heart, as the greatest benefactor 
of his race, since the days of Jesus Christ. ‘Then 
wiil this nation commence its onward march to that 
glorious%goal of perfection that God ordains it shall 
reach. Slavery being abolished, a great number of 
other evils must be attacked, as our enemies say 
that the spirit of Abolition is that of progress and uni- 
versal reform. The axe has been laid at the root of 
the tree of slavery, but the trunk and branches are 
yet to be chopped to pieces, and the soil thoroughly 
cleansed of all pro-slavery roots. I hope the Libera- 
tor will not forget that slavery is only one of the evils 
it commenced to overthrow. Others still exist; one 
of which is akin to slavery, viz., the oppression 
of the laboring classes everywhere. 

It is my earnest effort, now, to obtain means suffi- 
cient to go to the South at the close of the war, and 
purchase a confiscated estate, and employ the negroes 
at such rates as willin due time enable them to be- 
come legal owners ; also to educate and instruct them 
in various ways. I hope to be joined in this by great 
numbers of Anti-Slavery people, who will sell their 
property and go South after the war is over. 

Yoars, truly, C. STEARNS. 


(1) We used the term “ Abolitionists ” in its pre- 
cise and distinctive meaning. The extinction of sla- 
very will termination their labors as A bolitionists, but 
not as philanthropists. They will then be mingled 
with society at large, to devise ways and means for 
the educational enlightenment, moral improvement, 
and general welfare of the emancipated. We trust 
never to abandon the field of reform, while we have 








only beloved ! Your secret shall be sacted as your 


~ 


strength to labor in it—[#d. Lib. 


WHY DONT WE CONQUER? 


“ The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong,” but rather to him who stands unwaver- 
ingly by the right. The man who feels a great truth 
burning in his soul, and is fired by a principle which 
he knows is vital to the well-being and perpetuity of 
nations, goes forth conquering and to conquer. God 
is with him, the angels are with him, and he rejoices 
with exceeding joy. Such an one can chase a thou- 
sand, and two put ten thonsand to flight. 
“ Wisdom is better than weapons of war.” What 
is needed now for the salvation of this nation is not so 
much the external means of defence—not so r_uch the 
reliance apon large numbers of soldiers—upon swords, 
bayonets and bombshells ; but more than all is needed, 
a policy based in righteousness, with a wisdom from 
on high to direct. These the Government lacks. It 
has little faith in righteousness, little confidence that 
God will prosper the right, and send confusion into 
the ranks of Humanity’s foes. 
A friend asked me, the other day, why we did not 
succeed better in this war. “The reason,” I replied, 
“is because the Lord and his hosts are against us—be- 
cause neither the North nor the South are fighting to 
establish justice and righteousness. They are both 
fighting for dominion and power—for the continuance 
of the old order of things, wherein dwelleth unright- 
eousness and the despoiling of the poor. They are 
fighting for that state of things which permitted to 
flourish the most gigantic systems of wrong and op- 
pression that ever cursed any land beneath the sun— 
where the spirit of selfishness reigned triumphant, and 
has heaped the most bitter, burning wrongs upon the 
red- man and the black man, as well as upon the poor 
white man, and all their sorrowing widows and or- 
phans. The almost entire extermination of the poor 
Indian, the cruel enslavement of the inoffensive Af- 
rican, and the heaping of heavy burdens upon the toil- 
ing millions—all to gain wealth and power—these are 
some of the stupendous national crimes which have, 
for generations, been crying for retribution to Heaven. 
The Lord has heard the cry. His time has come. 
He can withhold the rod of his chastisemeat no lon- 
ger. War's bloody enginery rolls heavily over the 
highway of time; its scourge is felt; the nation’s 
wail is heard. Still, neither side is willing to do jus- 
tice. Both continue to fight against Omnipotence. 
Neither can conquer. Both are made tormentors to 
each other—causing that suffering which worketh out 
purification and repentance. When this is done, our 
troubles will cease ; the Truth shall have conquered 
gloriously ; Peace and Harmony then sball reign, 
and the nations shall become a brotherhood; wars 
and the causes of wars will then be done away. It 
will be many years before we reach this ; but come at 
last it must. What war fails to do as a scourge, pes- 
tilence and famine may accomplish; and the world 
will he purified and redeemed, and a high and noble 
destiny for the race—even the kingdom of heaven— 
be established upon the earth. 
New Brighton, Pa. 





M. A. T. 





THE RIOT IN DETROIT. 
Detroit, March 9th, 1863. 
To the Editor of the Christian Inquirer: 

You will see by the public journals that Detroit 

has been visited by one of those pro-slavery mobs 
which have often disgraced other cities of the coun- 
try. The various particulars you may read in the 
newspapers. 
When we come to the cause of the riot, every fair- 
minded person traces it to the settled hatred against 
the negro, which is continually excited in this vicin- 
ity by one of the daily papers; and the other is none 
too free from the taint of the pe ular prejudice 
against the colored man, for I find that even in this, 
when a negro is accused of committing any crime, 
he is referred to as a “ darkey,” and under this name 
all are included, from the colored preacher to the 
lowest vagabond. Now, how would it suit our Irish 
neighbors to be called “ Paddies,” from the bishop 
to the lowest laborer and ignoramus ? 

This negro mania is one of the worst features of 
our American civilization, or, so far as it is con- 
cerned, I will say barbarism. It is traceable, first, to 
the home training of children. Parents talk of the 
nigger even with oaths, in the presence of their 
children. They teach, by word and example, that 
the negro is to be hooted and kicked by all respect- 
able people. The boys catch the spirit of hatred, 
and stone the negro boys on the street, and insult 
them in every possible way. Servant girls are ac- 
costed and insulted. Said a red-faced, whisky- 
bloated fellow to a colored girl, the other day, as he 
was coming out of a saloon, and she was going along 
the street peaceably, “ Have you heard from your 
father Abe, lately?” “ Yes,” was the quick reply ; 
“he wants somebody to black his boots, and would 
like to give you the job.” The whisky-man beat a 
sudden retreat into the saloon. A person living in 
the East has no adequate conception of the wicked 
prejudice which exists here against the colored peo- 
ple. But they have their firm friends, who will de- 
fend them by word, and, if necessary, by other 
means, when the law fails. Now, you add the family 
influence, the theological (?) teaching that the negro 
is a cu race, and then put with this the insults, 
slanders, and hatred which are vomited out upon 
the community by a portion of the press Satanic in 
its spirit, and is it any wonder that the baser pas- 
sions of the ignorant are aroused, and the work of 
destruction and persecution is carried on ? 

It is the duty of all ministers of the Gospel, and 
all friends of order and humanity, to array them- 
selves against this negro hatred which is now ram- 
— in the country. We must place ourselves side 

y side with the weak and poor, and fight as ops 
8. 8. 





soldiers of Jesus Christ. 





THE DETROIT MOB. 


Three times during the past year, bands of white 
ruffians have found or made pretexts for a general 
assault upon the colored people of Northern cities— 
once in New York, once in Cincinnati, and last week 
in Detroit. In each and every case, the law had 
promptly removed the alleged causes of offence; but 

-time and vengeful hostility of the more igno- 
rant and degraded whites, inflamed by guilty parti- 
san appeals, have broken out into outrages against 
men and wonftn as innocent of offence as if no 
crime had been committed. 

The mob in Detroit was the worst of the three. 
The offending negro was promptly arrested, and 
would in due time have been tried and punished for 
his crimes. But this was not enough for the rioters. 
Failing to get him into their hands, they began a 
general assault upon the class to which he belonged. 
aa set fire to buildings to which the frightened 
blacks had fled for safety, and met them with revol- 
vers at the doors when they attempted to escape. 
One colored woman appeared with a babe in her 
arms, and appealed for mercy; but a shower of 
bricks, stones and clubs drove her back into the 
burning building. The men, who, frenzied with 
fright, rushed into the crowd, were beaten with clubs 
and axes till they were insensible, and nearly or 
quite dead. Old and young suffered alike—the 
color of their skin was the measure of the injuries 
they were compelled to suffer. 
It was the most atrociously vindictive riot that 
ever occurred in this country. It was not the result 
of frenzy or momentary passion, but of the old and 
heavy prejudice against a race which has borne the 
burden and curse of oppression till they doubt 
whether their claim to common jastice will ‘ever be 
acknowledged by the stronger people among whom 
their lot has been unwillingly cast. It is also the 
legitimate fruit of the inflamma school of politics, 
now rampant in some of the na do States, which 
pursues with sleepless malignity the representatives 
of the colored race, in whatever paths of patriotism, 
usefulness or honor they vainly try to walk. In con. 
trast with the outrages they have long been com- 

led to endure, there are no nobler, no more 
ade or magnanimous examples of self-devoti 
than are shown when colored a come with ¢heit 
lives in their hands to the support of a government 
under which they have experienced so scant and re- 
luctant protection.— Worcester Spy. 
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ner, the cause of the disgraceful riot in that city, i 
@ negro, and states that he is a Suvbvchinned tase, 
with biue eyes and ; 
ith pe oe 
wi i i 
reste residents, but has been particularly 





8% The Detroit Advertiser denies that Faulk- * 


OOPPERHEAD RIOT IN INDIay, 


A correspondent of the Chicago Jowrng! »: 
‘ : vinwrnel aie 
ayy esertgagy of a riot at Calumet, Judi 


Captain William Copp, of Laporte. 
vited to deliver a licens for the Sanitan ies 

ssion. He gave notice a week or ten days sides 
The copperheads of that place (two-thirds of the ; 

habitants being of that stripe.) sent word te ~ 
that he must not come to speak ; if he dig No 
would hang him. He came according to a hry: 
ment. and opened his lecture by taking Be ag 
ble and two revolvers, laying his two revolvers a z 
with the muzzles toward himself, and the Bible : 

the middle. He told the congregation that hey. 
going to speak for the Union and Sanitary Con 
mission, and that the revolvers would pot bart on 


€8 the 
ua, 7 


had heen ine 


one who did not molest him. With hi 
would use Union men as they should “Ae be 
rebels as they should be used. So the copperh ~~ 
commenced by swinging their pistols and sna i 
caps, hissing, knocking the stove pipe apart ate 
hurrahed for Jeff. Davis, when the Union mes 
him out of doors for his trouble. i 
All this time others were hooting and how) 
outside, and making all kinds of threats. Preseatlt 


about eighty men came from Laporte, a : 
U. S. Marshal Weire. Soon iadhes of pre dng 
rahed for Jeff. Davis. Marshal Weire got up an 
told them they must stop that, and authorized any 
man to shoot down any other who hurrahed for Jef 
Davis, and he would bear them out in it. This gyi. 
eted them for awhile. When the meeting sdine, 
ed, the Laporte folks went home, and they con 
menced again on the people who came in fiom the 
country. While they were getting up their teams 
which the traitors had set free, breaking their was, 
ons and harnesses, the mob commenced throwine 
stones and clubs and firing guns at the Union won 
Then the fighting commenced, and, thank God, the 
poem got the worst. of it. 

n regard to Captain Copp being an abolitionig 
he is not. He is a war Democrat, always support. 
ing the Democratic party until the war broke oy: 
He served as a private in the 9th regiment in the 
three months’ service, and then enlisted again, and 
was elected Captain. 


a 





INDOMITABLE LOVE OF LIBERTY, 


From Lake Providence — Negroes Flocking to tk 
Army— Their Horrible Sufferings in the Swamps— 
A Black Hero. 


A correspondent of the New York Times relates 
the following facts :— 





Every few minutes we met little groups of négrors, 
who had escaped from their masters on the other 
side of “ Bayou Macon.” We stopped to talk to 
many of these groups. They usually comprised one 
or two families—men, women and children—wio 
had escaped together. Many of them told us of 
frightful hardships that they had endured in ther 
endeavors to escape. Two families told us that they 
had waded across the swamp, six miles in widtl, 
which lies on this side of “ Bayou Macon,” and dur. 
ing the two days and one night which they hal 
passed in the swamp, they had the greater portion ¢f 
the time been up to their waists in mud and wate, 
and during that time had had nothing to eat. Ther 
were carrying their children mounted on their show: 
ders, and in this position had carried them through 
the whole of those fearful two days and night. Th 
black faces of the little creatures locked ashy avi 
haggard from long sewn | and sleeplessness, ani 
more than one of them looked as though death bal 
set his seal upon its pinched little features. Yu, 
under all this suffering, the adults were cheerul 
They were clad in rags, were half starved, had been 
balf drowned in mud and water, and were suffering 
from the fatigue of carrying their children on ther 
shoulders, and yet their faces were radiant with joy 
They had voluntarily braved the danger of being 
detected and shot, willingly encountered the horrors 
of the swamp for the one great boon of treedou. 
They had gained it, and were happy. It seemed to 
me that no man who had the least spark of human 
kindness in his composition, or whatever his prejv- 
dices might have been, could have looked upon their 

tient, trustful and joyful faces without compassion. 

xroup after groep we met, wending their way to the 
army at Lake Providence, until in our ride of five 
miles I] estimated that we had met over two hundred. 
We asked some of the men if they were willing to 
fight for the Government if they were armed, ani 
to die if need be, in the cause. To such a question 
the most of them answered in that quiet but dete 
mined manner which, though but few words wer 
spoken, seems but the cover to a stern and deadly 
resolution. One answered: “ Does you tink, mass, 
dat we would be afraid to fight after darin to go into 
dat swamp’” We thought not. We were told of 
one negro whom the soldiers call “ Union Jim,” who, 
on a recent scouting expedition, came across tliree 
Rebels in the swamp. He called to them to surrer- 
der. They answered by firing upon him, but for- 
tunately without burting him. He retorned the fire, 
killing one of them. He then called upon them 4 
second time to surrender, which they considered it 
discreet to do. They laid down their guns, of which 
Jim took possession, and marched their owners into 
— his prisoners. 
negroes tell us that the Rebel inhabitants of 
Lake Providence and vicinity, who have moved bart 
to the other side of “Bayou Macon,” have built 
themselves log houses, and mace quite a settlement 
On this side of * Bayou Macon,” a cypress swanp 
six miles in width extends for fifty miles up and down 
the Bayou. Behind this swamp, impassable to any 
one but the negroes in«ited by their desire for free 
dom, the Rebels feel safe, for the present at leas 
The negroes say, also, that there are 500 Rebel 
troops there, and three or four times that many he 
groes. The utmost vigilance on the part of the 
Rebel troops is necessary to keep the negroes trot 
rising in insurrection, or from running away. 
two negroes are seen talking to each other, they a” 
immediately ordered to separate. If one is detected 
in a second offence of the kind, he is immediately 
shot without merey. They are as strictly guarded 
as felons in the hulss, and are really more cause 
anxiety to the Rebel garrison of 500 than our ¥ 
army at Lake Providence. When the idea of a 
ing and organizing them as soldiers was first “3 
gested, I doubted if they possessed sufficient oo i 
nee and pride to make good soliiers, and dovlt 
if they had the moral courage to fight. J have no" 
been with the various armies of the South-Wes 
nearly a year. I have had good opportunities ' 
observation, and have endeavored to form an ” 
ion of the average intelligence of the slave pop’ 
tion, unprejudiced by the color of their skin, a0 
think that no man, whose perception is not oe 
by prejudice, could fail to arrive at the conclusion 
that at least two-thirds of the men slaves would 
brave and effective soldiers. 






















t., 5 doors South 


154 Washington 
October 24. 


RU en aa 
FARM HANDS WANTED! 


WO good farm hands can find stendy employes 
fair wages, by addressing the subscriber 
at Miversvitie, Henry County, Illinois. 


of Milk St 





. a 
straight hair, claiming to be | Fifty good haods could find lucrative eat 
tan, and has not only not associated | section the present season, if mae "TAYLOR 


Minersville, [i!., Feb. 28, 1863. 
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wu LLOYD GARRISON, 





The Washington correspond 
mes, in a late letter, says + 


aw ible figure i 
"What a contempt igure! 
Bonvress will ma e! neuen 

country, blind to the dre 
n them, the reput 


that rests uUpo' 24 


S devoted their entire energies t 


ion Of impracticable a 


tee 1 
fo vibe negro: The emancipat 
~ dhves forms only a aot of the 
the abolitionists, an 


constitute 
ir programme. ‘They 

ane hegro to an equality 

all things. They have succe 

» equals of our brothers and | 

battles of the country. Le 

hich effect this. The conser 

m both houses of no mage | 

ident for his signature, wh 

ive, makes not the slightest 
ite men and negroes. All ¢ 

e promiscuous list, and all ar 

the law is executed at all, t 

d refinement will find him 

nks, touching elbows with h 
day before blacked his b 

chair at the dinner table. 
d armed alike. 

Laws have been ’ too, 
the endowment of colleges 
ucation of blacks in the Dist 
the transportation of the 
the street cars, the same as 
, this is enough for a beginnt 
What then? The next ste} 

the blacks the right to \ 
ubt that this will long be d 
e sun will rise to-morrow, th 
publicans can effect it by les 
all impossible that such a p’ 
bear upon our honest Presic 
honths, he will issue a proclar 
em that priceless boon. He 
me propricty, and with the 

+ same authority that he has 

ious proclamations. Perhap 
Srill think that such a thing ¢ 
But who would have believe 
‘Abraham Lincoln and a Repu 
“dare to violate the Constitutic 
Fn which it has been done ? 

: ea Mr. Lineoln would da 
Telaves free, after his solemn | 
‘no power and no intention t 
have believed that Mr. Lin 
knife and the torch in the har 
“and send thousands of them s 
rior of South Carolina to bur: 
beds, to cut their throats, to | 
‘to ravish their wives and « 
* boasts he has done? If Mr 
* publican Administration hav 
) these things, surely they will 
» er the negroes to vote. 

7 The next thing will be t 

 groes and white women, whic 

act of Congress. Jf there is 

such an act , some of t 

~ money at the disposal of the 

_ to secure the election of blac! 
» May we not look forward, i: 
* of a Con of mixed white 
> Cabinet of which three me: 
and to a negro President ? 

the American ple will ne 
ident. But I Sacodnwed 
the passage of the measures 

' measures which have now be 

in the power of the Preside: 

whom he pleased his succe 

Mr. Lincoln be so likely to: 

asan “American of Africa 

_ words, a negro ? 

A distinguished member o 

_ marked to-day, that it was 
: that the revolution in Polar 

out just now. The reason v¥ 
| administration, and the ad 
80 little about Poland is ve 
an example of an intelligen 

beneath the iron heel of a n 
Polanders rebelled because | 
They would have submitte: 
rulers had given them the g 
which were their rightful in 
‘on was suppressed, and tl 
military force. But was P< 
- Polanders subdued? 1 
ep strong military garris 
land ever since. ‘And now 
smouldering so.long have 
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ReaD TR renin Heels Re 


4 with the Southern States. 


ceed in defeating their arp 
cities, and in making a des 
this wonld not restore the 
press this rebellion; we mis 
we might exterminate the | 
Would only serve to sow et 
of the Southern children. 
ing kept up all the time an 
another generaticn of Sout 
f those we have @xtermin: 
on, and the scenes now | 
Would be enacted here. | 
restored by war. Let t 
——— 
OOPPERHEAD 
There was a meeting c 
on school house in Se. 
: uty, Ohio,” the other 
Ae of which are publishe 
following are among t 
of setmatved, That Abral 
merica, and for his ma 
and flagrant violations of 
ought * tole ached. 
solved, at the cler 
the devil's select and inspir 
ing envy, hate, malice, 
instead of love, charity, Chi 
of Christ, 
indignant rebuke. 
annttalved, That we are 
4 National Conventic 
a ra States, to me 
. ter be designated, t 
Union of all the Testes t] 
union of the South and W. 
ved, That C. L. 
arless Representati 
manly opposition to 
tutional enactme: 
our warmest thanks. 








